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PREFACE 


The first general conference of the International Labour Organisation to 
be held elsewhere than at Geneva met at Columbia University in New 
York from October 27 through November 5. The final session took 
place on the invitation of the President at the White House, Washington, 
on November 6. Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins, head of the United 
States delegation, presided over the Conference, at which thirty-four 
nations were officially represented. The record of the proceedings of the 
Conference given in the following pages embodies the texts of the resolu- 
tions adopted. Professor Carter Goodrich of Columbia University who 
prepared the report is Chairman of the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office and acted as government delegate for the United 
States at the recent meeting. 

On this date the United States is commemorating the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the formal incorporation of the Bill of Rights into 
the Constitution. An article on the subject by Harry W. Baehr, Jr., is 
republished in this issue of International Conciliation through the courtesy 
of the New York Herald Tribune, together with the text of an address 
broadcast from New York on December 13 by James T- Shotwell, Bryce 
Professor of History of International Relations at Columbia University 
and Trustee of the Carnegie Endowment. 


Nicuotas Murray ButLer 


New York, December 15, 1941. 
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THE CONFERENCE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 
1941 
By Carter Goopricu 


Professor of Economics, Columbia University 
Chairman of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 


A Conference of the International Labour Organisation was held at 
Columbia University from October 27 to November 5, 1941, with a 
closing session at the White House at Washington on November 6. 

The Conference was called in the belief that there was need for com- 
mon counsel on the part of the governments, employers, and workers of 
the free peoples of the world, and that an international organization 
devoted to the ideals of social justice and social security and the basic 
elements of economic democracy could not remain inactive during a war 
in which labor and social policy are both weapons in the conflict and 
stakes of victory. 

In his address of welcome to the delegates, President Nicholas Murray 
Butler of Columbia University stressed the importance and timeliness 
of the meeting: 

In my judgment this Conference is the most important international 
gathering which has taken place in several years, and no international gather- 
ing could be more important at this critical moment in the history of modern 
civilization. 

The dominant note in the discussions was the need to use the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation as an instrument of the democratic peoples 
in preparing for world reconstruction. This was emphasized in the final 
words of President Roosevelt’s address at the closing session in the 
White House: 

In the planning of such international action the International Labour Or- 
ganisation with its representation of labor and management, its technical 
knowledge and experience, will be an invaluable instrument for peace. Your 
organization will have an essential part to play in building up a stable inter- 
national system of social justice for all peoples everywhere. As part of you, 
the people of the United States are determined to respond fully to the oppor- 


tunity and challenge of this historic responsibility so well exemplified at 
this historic meeting in this historic home of an ancient democracy. 


The call to the Conference was answered by an extraordinarily repre- 
sentative gathering. Thirty-four nations, members of the International 
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Labour Organisation, were officially represented. Of these, one nation, 
Thailand, sent an observer rather than a delegate. In addition, Costa 
Rica, which is not a member, sent an official observer, and the Conference 
was also addressed by a spokesman for Free France and by the Danish 


Minister to the United States. Twenty-two delegations, among them | 


eight from the Latin-American republics, included employers’ and 


workers’ delegates as well as government representatives. The list of | 


member States represented follows, the asterisks indicating tripartite 
delegations including workers and employers: 


*America, United *Cuba *Netherlands 
States of *Czechoslovakia *New Zealand 

*Argentina Dominican Republic *Norway 
*Australia Egypt Panama 
*Belgium *Ecuador Peru 

Bolivia France *Poland 
*Brazil *Greece Thailand 
*British Empire India *Union of South Africa 
*Canada Iran *Uruguay 
*Chile Ireland *Venezuela 
*China Luxemburg *Yugoslavia 
Colombia *Mexico 


There were one hundred two delegates or substitute delegates, ninety- 
three technical advisers, and a total of two hundred eleven persons ac- 
credited to the Conference. Among them were seventeen members of 
cabinets or ministries, including the Rt. Hon. Clement R. Attlee, Lord 
Privy Seal and Member of the British War Cabinet, the Foreign Ministers 
of Belgium and Czechoslovakia, and ten Ministers of Labor or Social Wel- 
fare. Among other delegates were a former Prime Minister of Belgium, 
the President of the Norwegian Storting, the Director of the British 
Employers’ Confederation, three members of the General Council of the 
British Trades Union Congress, the General Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions, the present and a former President of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, and representatives of unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor and first Government Dele- 
gate of the United States, was elected President of the Conference. Vice- 
Presidents representing the three groups were: 
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Governments—Jan Stanczyk, Minister of Labor, Poland 
Employers —Sir John Forbes Watson, British Empire 
Workers |§—José Domenech, Argentina 


AGENDA AND DocuMENTATION 


The Agenda of the Conference consisted of two items: 
1. Discussion of the Acting Director’s Report. 
2. Methods of collaboration between the public authorities, workers’ 
organizations, and employers’ organizations. 

The report of the Acting Director, Mr. E. J. Phelan, was entitled 
“The International Labour Organisation and Reconstruction.” After a 
survey of the political, economic, and social backgrounds and an account 
of the work of the International Labour Organisation during the crisis, 
this report discussed the “Future Policy” of the Organisation under the 
following headings: 


The Emergence of the Social Objective 

The International Labour Organisation as a Part of Reconstruction 
Machinery 

A Social Mandate 

The Economic Aspects of Social Reconstruction 

The Government of World Industries 

A Challenge and an Opportunity 


The Conference had also before it a “Report to the Governments, 
Employers, and Workers of Member States,” prepared by the former 
Director, Mr. John G. Winant, when he resigned in February, 1941, in 
order to accept the position of United States Ambassador to Great 
Britain. This contains a statement of the circumstances under which he 
transferred the principal services of the International Labour Office from 
Geneva to Montreal in order to maintain communications with the mem- 
ber States and to avert any danger of totalitarian influence. 

On the question of the methods of collaboration, the Office had in 
1940 prepared a comprehensive international report under the title given 
above. For the present Conference the Office prepared two supplementary 
documents, a revision of Part Five of the earlier document entitled “Sug- 
gestions for Discussion by the Conference” and a new report on ““War- 
time Developments in Government-Employer-Worker Collaboration.” 
This last document examines “those institutions and procedures of co- 
operation which have been set up or have developed during the war for 
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the furtherance of the war effort and national defense’’ in the United 
States, Great Britain, the British Dominions, India, and in other countries. 
It indicates the value of “the tripartite methods of collaboration that 
have been built up during the war and are being tried under the greatest 
strains” and concludes that “the development of collaboration is an... 
indispensable condition of the continued existence of the democratic way 
of life.’ 

This documentation represents part of the continuing work of the 
International Labour Office, which is well known to readers of Jnter- 
national Conciliation. Its principal working center is at Montreal on the 
campus of McGill University. The Office at Geneva also remains open, 
and the International Labour Office’s network of communications as a 
world center of information on labor questions is maintained through its 
branch offices in London, Washington, and New Delhi, and through its 
correspondents in eighteen other countries. 


THe ComMMITTEE ON COLLABORATION 


The Conference considered the reports on collaboration in a Committee 
of the Whole under the Chairmanship of Roger Assheton, M.P., Govern- 
ment Delegate, British Empire. At the close of its discussions the prepa- 
ration of a report and recommendations was entrusted to a subcommittee 
of five government, five employers’, and five workers’ members. Its 
membership was as follows: 


Government Members 


Argentina 

Belgium 

China 

New Zealand 

United States of America 


Substitutes 


Canada 
India 
Mexico 


1 These documents may be obtained either from the International Labour 
Office, 3480 University Street, Montreal, Canada, or from the Washington 
Office of the International Labor Organization, 734 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The Final Record of the Conference, which will be published in Jan- 
uary, may be obtained in the same way. 
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Norway 

Union of South Africa 
Employer Members 
Mr. W. C. Coulter (Canada) 
Mr. Henry I. Harriman (U.S.A.) 
Mr. Ratil Lamuraglia (Argentina) 
Mr. Richard Morawetz (Czechoslovakia) 
Sir John Forbes Watson (British Empire) 


Substitutes 

Mr. Raul Aldunate (Chile) 

Mr. Wilfredo H. Brito (Cuba) 
Mr. Joseph Turton (Brazil) 

Mr. S.M.D. Valstar (Netherlands) 


Workers Members 

Mr. Arthur d’Aoust (Canada) 

Mr. Frank Grillo (U.S.A.) 

Mr. E. F. Hurtado (Mexico) 

Mr. Jef Rens (Belgium) 

Mr. George Thomson (British Empire) 


Substitutes 

Mr. Albino Barra Villalobos (Chile) 
Mr. Omer Bécu (Belgium) 

Mr. Hindromartono (Netherlands) 

Mr. Joseph Kosina (Czechoslovakia) 
Mr. Francisco Pérez Lieros (Argentina) 


On this Subcommittee Miss Frieda Miller, Industrial Commissioner of 
the State of New York, acted for the United States Government. 

The recommendations of this Committee stressed “the universal and 
permanent importance . . . of effective cooperation between the public 
authorities and workers’ organizations and employers’ organizations” and 
underlined its special importance both during the present “‘battle of pro- 
duction’”’ and in the period of “economic and social reconstruction.” It 
recognized that methods of collaboration “vary with place, social pattern, 
prior experience, temperament, and custom” but declared that real col- 
laboration was “‘possible only within the framework of democratic politi- 
cal institutions which guarantee the freedom of associations of workers 


and employers.” 
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The resolutions proposed by this Committee were adopted by the full } lines 


Conference in the following form: on th 
sity 
i throt 
THE CONFERENCE 

(1) Recognizes the universal and permanent importance for all nations | W 
of effective collaboration between the public authorities and workers’ ; 
organizations and employers’ organizations, which occupy a place of in- a 
creasing prominence in economic and social developments; oy - 

(2) Underlines the special importance of such collaboration— 

(a) during the present war, because the success of the military THE 
operations largely depends on the result of the battle of pro- (1 
duction which will be won by the democracies only by the | tota 
complete collaboration between the workers and the employers for— 
in the work of national defense; 

(b) after victory, for the transition from war economy to peace 
economy and for the economic and social reconstruction of the | 
world, which will be of interest to all countries, belligerent 
and neutral, and which will call for a gigantic and coordinated 
effort on the part of the public authorities, workers and em- | 
ployers; 

(3) Declares that real collaboration is possible only within the frame- (2 
work of democratic political institutions which guarantee the freedom of reco 
association of workers and employers; oper 

(4) Affirms that the application of the principle of collaboration re- and 
quires that in law and in fact— tive 

(a) the right of industrial organizations to represent workers and { 
employers should be recognized by the State; V 

(b) the workers’ and employers’ organizations should recognize a. 
each other’s right to represent workers and employers re- | very 
spectively; “is 

(5) Recognizes that methods of collaboration vary with place, social aspe 
pattern, prior experience, temperament and custom, from country to T 
country and within the experience of a single nation, as is illustrated by | tion 
the variety and adaptability of practices in countries dealing with similar | Con 


situations which have been reported in the discussions of the Conference 
and that positive results can best be assured by development along the 
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on the principles enunciated above and subject to the fundamental neces- 
sity for full participation of employers’ and workers’ organizations 
through representatives of their own designation being fully assured. 


II 


WHEREAS it is the desire of this Conference to secure that the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation render the greatest possible service in ex- 
tending the practice of collaboration, both in emergency organization and 
in the field of permanent industrial and economic organization, 


THE CONFERENCE 


(1) Requests the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
to take steps to insure the fullest use of the resources of the Organisation 
for— 

(a) the exchange between governments and organizations of workers 
and employers of information concerning both wartime and 
permanent machinery of collaboration so as to facilitate its 
widest developments, and 

(b) aiding interested countries to make use in their machinery for 
emergency industrial and economic organization of the most 
suitable methods of collaboration in the field under consideration; 


(z) Urges the Governments to provide the Office not only with a 
record of structural developments, but with adequate information on the 
operation of the machinery of collaboration, both where it is successful 
and where it falls short of achieving its purpose, so as to permit compara- 
tive analysis. 


Il 


WHEREAS the question of methods of collaboration between the pub- 
lic authorities, workers’ organizations and employers’ organizations is 
very complex and it has been impossible on the present occasion, owing 
to shortness of time, to proceed to a detailed discussion of its many 
aspects, 

THE CONFERENCE requests the Governing Body of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to place the question on the agenda of the next 
Conference. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE CONFERENCE 


In addition to the declarations adopted on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Collaboration, the Conference adopted eleven resolutions, 
the texts of which appear below in the order of their adoption. 

The central theme of the Conference was expressed in Resolution C 
on the International Labour Organisation and Reconstruction. In moving 
its adoption, the representative of the United States Government made 
the following explanation of the origin and purposes of the Resolution: 


This resolution began as the proposal of the government, employer and 
worker delegates of the United States of America. It has become much 
more. It has grown by accretion. Its way has been cleared by the withdrawal 
of certain other resolutions. . . . The declaration has been strengthened, 
not weakened, as it has gone through the Committee process. 

On the motion of the workers’ group, the Resolutions Committee added a 
request for representation at any peace or reconstruction conference at the 
end of the war. In this statement I should construe the word “represented” 
not in the strict diplomatic sense and usage, and not as prejudging the par- 
ticular form of possible participation, but as expressing our conviction that 
the voice of the International Labour Organisation should be heard in the 
most effective way that it is possible to find in the great decisions that will 
follow the war. 

What this resolution attempts to do is to set down certain points on which 
the will of this Conference has seemed to grow clearer and more definite 
with each day’s discussions. 

The first of these is the conviction that the attainment of the ideals of the 
International Labour Organisation can be made possible only by the victory 
of the free peoples over the aggressor nations. . . . 

Second, the victory of the free peoples must be followed by a planned 
program of reconstruction which will require the closest international col- 
laboration. It must meet what may well be the appalling problems of much 
of the world in chaos; it must go further and enable the continuation of the 
advance of the standards of living for the workers throughout the world. . . . 

Third, the International Labour Organisation must take its full part in 
the responsibility for these tasks of reconstruction. It must begin its prepara- 
tions at once. For this the resolution attempts to provide. It should be associ- 
ated with the process of the planning of reconstruction which is going forward 
and should go forward in the various nations. 

The resolution makes the further suggestion that this Organisation, because 
it includes representatives of industry and labor, and because it has the con- 
fidence of the free peoples, and more than that, of men of free spirit every- 
where, may be able to render service in the application of measures of re- 
construction, so that the performance of these necessary tasks may make the 
maximum contribution toward the building of a permanent peace. 

Finally, it expresses the conviction that it is the duty and responsibility 
of the International Labour Organisation to give authoritative expression to 
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the social objective, both in the decisions on reconstruction and in the creation 
of the permanent framework of international order. 

A similar attitude toward the war and its purposes was embodied in 
Resolution F, introduced by delegates of Peru and China, and in Resolu- 
tion H, presented over the signatures of all the twenty-two workers’ dele- 
gates. The first of these endorsed the social and economic principles of 
the Atlantic Charter and pledged “‘the full cooperation of the International 
Labour Organisation in their implementation.” The second urged “all 
free peoples to contribute to the uttermost limit of their power for the 
victory of China, Great Britain, Russia, and their Allies by supplying 
all the arms which the industry can produce.” The general terms of the 
Reconstruction Resolution were supplemented by Resolutions A and D, 
making more detailed proposals for international organization in the tex- 
tile and maritime industries. Resolution K, introduced by seven workers’ 
representatives including officials of American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations unions, demanded the inclusion in 
“policy-making and administrative agencies” of “representative and re- 
sponsible spokesmen of workers and employers acting jointly with their 
governments.” 

Resolution I, presented by the Chilean delegation, called attention 
temperately but firmly to the hardships caused in certain American 
countries by wartime restrictions on exports. Other resolutions dealt with 
minimum wages, cooperation with the Regional Office of Eoonomic In- 
formation of the River Plate, and the place of the next conference. 
Finally, Resolution B, introduced by the government delegates of Peru, 
expressed the gratitude of the Organisation to Mr. Winant “‘for his suc- 
cess in preserving the life, spirit, and freedom of action of the Organisa- 
tion.” 

The texts follow: 


A 
THE CONFERENCE of Representatives of Members of the Inter- 


national Labour Organisation 

(1) Requests the Director of the International Labour Office to begin 
immediately the preparation of a definite scheme for the establishment 
under the aegis of the International Labour Organisation of a World 
Textile Office, based on the tripartite principle, to be responsible for the 
international organization of economic and social measures to secure 
prosperity and social justice in the textile industry; 
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(2) Authorizes the Director of the International Labour Office to 
initiate consultations with all parties concerned to the fullest extent 
which circumstances permit with a view to such a scheme being put 
into effect with a minimum of delay after the termination of hostilities. 

[Submitted by Mr. Joseph Hallsworth, Workers’ Delegate of the 
British Empire.] 


B 


WHEREAS, whilst it is impossible under present circumstances to 
assess the importance for the future of humanity of the work of the 
Directorate of the International Labour Organisation in difficulties as 
serious as those which the Organisation has overcome since June 1940, 
the States Members owe a special debt of gratitude for the fact that the 
life, the undying spirit, and the freedom of action of the Organisation it- 
self have been preserved, so that the most appropriate instrument for 
achieving social justice has been safeguarded; 

WHEREAS in carrying out this task the heaviest responsibility has 
fallen on, and the greatest success has been achieved by, the last Director, 
Mr. John G. Winant, to whom this Conference, possible thanks to his 
efforts, owes an explicit declaration of gratitude; and 

WHEREAS the present personal task of Mr. Winant, in representing 
in two great democracies the Roosevelt-Churchill doctrine of the freedom 
of the world, known as the “Atlantic Charter,” implies a collaboration 
in the work of this Conference as important as if he were present in 
person; 

THE CONFERENCE of the International Labour Organisation de- 
clares its gratitude to Mr. Winant, former Director of the International 
Labour Office, for his success in preserving the life, spirit, and freedom 
of action of the Organisation, and expresses to him its warmest and most 
hearty sympathy in his present duties. 

[Submitted by Mr. Jorge Fernandez Stoll and Mr, Javier Correa Elias, 
Government Delegates of Peru.] 


C 


WHEREAS the victory of the free peoples in the war against totali- 
tarian aggression is an indispensable condition of the attainment of the 
ideals of the International Labour Organisation; and 

WHEREAS the close of the war must be followed by immediate 
action, previously planned and arranged, for the feeding of peoples in 
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need, for the reconstruction of the devastated countries, for the provision 
and transportation of raw materials and capital equipment necessary for 
the restoration of economic activity, for the reopening of trade outlets, 
for the resettlement of workers and their families under circumstances in 
which they can work in freedom and security and hope, for the changing 
over of industry to the needs of peace, for the maintenance of employ- 
ment, and for the raising of standards of living throughout the world; and 

WHEREAS the accomplishment of these purposes will require the 
“fullest collaboration between all nations in the economic field’’; and 

WHEREAS such collaboration will set tasks of organization and ad- 
ministration calling for the highest ability and for the most sympathetic 
understanding of the needs of peoples; and 

WHEREAS the International Labour Organisation, which possesses 
the confidence of the free peoples and includes in its structure the repre- 
sentatives of workers and employers, is for these reasons peculiarly fitted 
to take part in this work in such a way as to minimize misunderstanding 
and unrest and to promote a stable and enduring peace: 


THE CONFERENCE of the International Labour Organisation 
Requests the Governing Body: 


(a) to transmit this resolution forthwith to the Governments of all 
Member States, to call their attention to the desirability of associating 
the International Labour Organisation with the planning and application of 
measures of reconstruction, and to ask that the International Labour Or- 
ganisation be represented in any Peace or Reconstruction Conference 
following the war; 

(b) to suggest to the Governments of the Member States that they 
should, if they have not already done so, set up representative agencies 
for the study of the social and economic needs of the postwar world and 
that such agencies should consult with the appropriate organs of the 
International Labour Organisation; 

(c) to set up from its own membership a small tripartite committee, 
instructed to study and prepare (i) measures of reconstruction and (ii) 
emergency measures to deal with unemployment, which should be em- 
powered to enlist the assistance of technically qualified experts and 
authorized to cooperate with governmental, intergovernmental and private 
agencies engaged in similar studies and with those agencies whose present 
activities in the social and economic field affect the conditions under 
which postwar programs will be carried out; 
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(d) to make full use of such existing organs of the International Labour 
Organisation as the International Public Works Committee, the Perma- 
nent Agricultural Committee, the Permanent Committee on Migration 
for Settlement, and the Joint Maritime Commission, and from time to 
time to make such modifications in the composition of these agencies, 
and to set up such new agencies, as may be needed to meet the responsi- 
bilities implied in this resolution; 

(e) to direct the program of work of the International Labour Office 
to fulfil the purposes of this resolution; and 

(f) to report on the subject matter of this resolution to the next and 
subsequent meetings of the International Labour Conference so that the 
International Labour Organisation shall be in a position to give authori- 
tative expression to the social objectives confided to it, in the rebuilding 
of a peaceful world upon the basis of “improved labor standards, economic 
advancement and social security.” 

[Submitted by the Government, Employers’ and Workers’ Delegates 
of the United States of America.] 


D 


WHEREAS seafarers have made many sacrifices and shown great de- 
votion to duty; and 
WHEREAS the international character of shipping will become even 
more pronounced after the war than before; and 
WHEREAS a speedy and satisfactory regulation of the economic and 
social position of seamen is therefore imperative for the future develop- 
ment of the shipping industry: 
THE CONFERENCE of the International Labour Organisation 
authorizes the Director of the International Labour Office 
(a) to consult all interested organizations, institutions, and individuals 
in order that at the end of the war plans will be available for the im- 
mediate regulation of economic and social conditions in the mercantile 
marine; and 
(b) to consult the Joint Maritime Commission regarding the desirability 
of the inclusion therein of Government representatives. 
[Submitted by: 
Mr. P. H. Spaak, Belgian Government 
Mr. Pierre Krier, Luxemburg Government 
Mr. O. Hindahl, Norwegian Government 
Mr. J. Stanezyk, Polish Government 
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Mr. A. Adamezyk, Polish Workers 

Mr. J. Hallsworth, British Workers 

Mr. I. Haugen, Norwegian Workers 

Mr. J. Kosina, Czechoslovak Workers 

Mr. J. H. Oldenbroek, Netherlands Workers 
Mr. J. Rens, Belgian Workers.] 


E 


THE CONFERENCE of the International Labour Organisation places 
it on record for the information of the Governing Body that the members 
of the present Conference advise that the next session of the International 
Labour Conference may be held outside of Geneva if circumstances 
should so require. 

[Submitted by Mr. Carter Goodrich, Government Delegate of the 
United States.] 


F 


WHEREAS by the Atlantic Charter the President of the United States 
of America and the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom have an- 
nounced eight common principles in the national policies of their respective 
Governments on which they base their hopes for the better future of the 


world; and 
WHEREAS these principles have been approved by all the Allied 


Governments; and 
WHEREAS the Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth of these principles are as 


follows: 


Fourth, they will endeavor, with due respect for their existing obligations, 
to further the enjoyment by all States, great or small, victor or vanquished, 
of access, on equal terms, to the trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic prosperity. 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest collaboration between all 
nations in the economic field with the object of securing for all improved 
labor standards, economic advancement, and social security. 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, they hope to see 
established a peace which will afford to all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries, and which will afford assurance that 
all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in freedom from fear 
and want. 


and 
WHEREAS the Constitution of the International Labour Organisation 
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proclaims that a lasting peace “can be established only if it is based on 
social justice’’; 

THE CONFERENCE of the International Labour Organisation 
endorses the aforementioned principles of the Atlantic Charter, requests 
that the fullest use be made of the machinery and experience of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in giving effect to these principles, and 


ne 


—— 


pledges the full cooperation of the International Labour Organisation in | 


their implementation. 
[Submitted by Mr. J. Fernandez Stoll, Government Delegate of Peru 
and Mr. Li Ping-heng, Government Delegate of China.] 
G 
WHEREAS the Convention establishing the Regional Office of 
Economic Information and Studies set up by the Regional Conference of 
River Plate Countries, in January 1941, provides that that Office should 
coordinate its researches with those undertaken by the International 
Labour Office, and such work could be most useful for securing improve- 
ment in the economic and social conditions of the American States: 
THE CONFERENCE requests the Governing Body to instruct the 
International Labour Office to give its support to the Regional Office of 
Economic Information and Studies and to collaborate in its work. 
[Submitted by: 
Dr. P. Santos Mutioz, Government Delegate, Argentina 
Dr. A. Shaw, Government Delegate, Argentina 
Mr. Raul Lamuraglia, Employers’ Delegate, Argentina 
Mr. José Domenech, Workers’ Delegate, Argentina 
Mr. Pontes de Miranda, Government Delegate, Brazil 
Dr. Amadeo Almada, Government Delegate, Uruguay 
Mr. Luis Giorgi, Government Delegate, Uruguay 
Mr. A. Diaz Azndrez, Employers’ Delegate, Uruguay 
Mr. Enrique Rodriguez, Workers’ Delegate, Uruguay.] 


H 
THE CONFERENCE of the International Labour Organisation, 
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meeting in New York from the 27th October to sth November and at- 


tended by delegates from forty nations, 

Having received the reports of the representatives from the countries 
occupied by the Axis armies, 

Notes that in all the countries occupied by these armies freedom of 
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association has been suppressed, as well as all other democratic rights 
and liberties; 

Expresses its deepest sympathy with the millions of human beings in 
China, Great Britain, Russia, and on the continent of Europe on whom 
the Axis war machine has inflicted indescribable sufferings and who are 
living at the present time in the most acute moral and material distress. 

THE CONFERENCE solemnly declares that it is only the victory of 
free nations the world over, who are fighting for democracy and for the 
maintenance of the inalienable rights of man, which can save the world 
from hopeless chaos. 

THE CONFERENCE expresses its warmest admiration and profound 
gratitude to the brave peoples who are fighting against the most savage 
barbarians that history has ever known, and thus saving mankind from 
complete defeat; by their heroic resistance these free men and women 
have not only saved the world from defeat but have also laid the founda- 
tions for the victory of democracy which can alone guarantee social 
progress and freedom. 

THE CONFERENCE urges all free peoples to contribute to the utter- 
most limit of their power for the victory of China, Great Britain, Russia, 
and their Allies by supplying all the arms which their industry can pro- 
duce. 

THE CONFERENCE insists that, after having made sure of victory, 
the most important task for the democracies will be to establish the 
principles of economic cooperation which should be laid down between 
all the nations of the world; it is important that a start should be made 
immediately with the study of the economic conditions which will make 
social progress possible, so that, when victory has been won, the free 
nations will be ready to face the great task of reconstruction in order 
that the blessings of peace on earth and good will among men may be- 
come real and universal. 

[Submitted by the following Workers’ Delegates: 

Mr. R. J. Watt, United States 

Mr. J. Hallsworth, Great Britain 
Mr. J. Domenech, Argentina 

Mr. E. I. Monk, Australia 

Mr. J. Rens, Belgium 

Mr. A. H. dos Santos Correa, Brazil 
Mr. Tom Moore, Canada 

Mr. B. Ibafiez, Chile 
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Mr. Chu Hsueh-fan, China 

Mr. C. Fernandez, Cuba 

Mr. J. Kosina, Czechoslovakia 
Mr. Victor Briones, Ecuador 
Mr. Dimitrios Pappas, Greece 
Mr. E. F. Hurtado, Mexico 

Mr. J. H. Oldenbroek, Netherlands 
Mr. R. Eddy, New Zealand 

Mr. I. Haugen, Norway 

Mr. A. Adamezyk, Poland 

Mr. W. J. de Vries, South Africa 
Mr. C. E. Noda, Venezuela 

Mr. E. Rodriguez, Uruguay 

Mr. C. Milos, Yugoslavia] 


gg ———_—___—_—— 


I 


WHEREAS restrictions imposed upon export trade between certain } 
American countries unquestionably represent a danger for industry and 
trade, which run the risk of being paralyzed with the consequence of 
causing inevitable unemployment among large numbers of workers, 
creating thereby a serious internal situation in the countries concerned; 

WHEREAS all American countries wish to export the maximum pos- 
sible of their products and this would represent a more practical and 
effective collaboration in the present difficult period; 

THE CONFERENCE requests the Governing Body to take appro- i 
priate steps, and to consider the appointment of a committee for the 
purpose of encouraging the exchange of goods between the countries 
indicated above. | 

[Submitted by: 

Mr. Juan Pradenas Munoz, Government Delegate, Chile 
Mr. Isauro Torres, Government Delegate, Chile 

Mr. Bernardo Ibanez Aguila, Workers’ Delegate, Chile 
Mr. Raul Aldunate, Employers’ Delegate, Chile.] 


J 


WHEREAS physiological data prove that there is inadequate nutrition 
of workers in various countries which are Members of the International 
Labour Organisation; \ 
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THE CONFERENCE emphasizes the necessity for the promulgation 
of laws where necessary fixing minimum rates of wages in order to 
insure to the workers the means of satisfying the essential requirements 
of human beings who undertake their work in the conditions and with 
the exigencies of our present civilization; 

Considers also that it is indispensable for countries which have ex- 
tensive territory in relation to the number of their inhabitants to under- 


- take agrarian reforms which will permit of a rational mobilization of 
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their agricultural and pastoral riches and the proper satisfaction of aspira- 
tions of greater social justice for the workers. 
[Submitted by: 
Mr. Juan Pradenas Mufioz, Government Delegate, Chile 
Mr. Isauro Torres, Government Delegate, Chile 
Mr. Bernardo Ibaiiez Aguila, Workers’ Delegate, Chile.] 


K 


WHEREAS workers and employers of any country are so vital to the 
production and general mobilization and defense effort of any nation; and 

WHEREAS wisdom and justice both dictate that the workers and 
employers of each country should by virtue of their importance to these 
efforts be accorded a voice in the determination of their economic and 
social interests; 

THE CONFERENCE recommends that in agencies set up by public 
authority which include among their functions the planning and applica- 
tion of public policies which directly or indirectly affect the interest of 
workers and employers, the policy-making and administrative agencies 
should include representative and responsible spokesmen of workers and 
employers acting jointly with their Governments. 

[Submitted by: 

Mr. Robert J. Watt, Workers’ Delegate, United States 

Mr. Chu Hsueh-fan, Workers’ Delegate, China 

Mr. Ingwald Haugen, Workers’ Delegate, Norway 

Mr. J. H. Oldenbroek, Workers’ Delegate, Netherlands 

Mr. Frank Grillo, Adviser, Workers’ Delegation, United States 

Mr. José Domenech, Workers’ Delegate, Argentina 

Mrs. Dorothy Bellanca, Adviser Workers’ Delegation, United 
States.] 
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Jott DECLARATION OF THE DELEGATIONS OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 
Greece, PoLAND, AND YUGOSLAVIA 


One of the most important decisions taken during the meetings, though 
not an act of the Conference itself, was the joint declaration adopted by 
the government, employers’ and workers’ delegations of four Central 


European and Balkan nations. This was presented to the Conference on | 


November 4 by Messrs. Jan Masaryk, Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, Aristide Dimitratos, Minister of Labor of Greece, Jan Stanczyk, 
Minister of Labor of Poland, and Sava Kosanovitch, Minister of State 
of Yugoslavia. In introducing these delegates Miss Perkins, as President 
of the Conference, made the following comment: 


~ 


There is a group of delegates who have cemented their friendship in the 


days that they have been associated together here in this Conference con- 


cerning their minds with the problems of extending social justice to all the | 


peoples of the world. They are delegates who have come hither out of great 
tribulation and whose feelings and emotions at this time are full of the thought 
of their own people and the vicissitudes through which they have come. 
They have lived in a free city and they have recognized, I think, the degree to 
which freedom of speech means something in this city, in this State and in 
this country, and I am glad therefore to be able at this time to ask those 
delegates to make the statement which they wish to make on the hospitable 
keen of McMillin Theatre in Columbia University. 


The full text follows: 


The Government, Employers’ and Workers’ delegations of the Central 
European and Balkan countries represented at the International Labour 
Conference, having met and jointly reviewed the situation, have unani- 
mously adopted the following declaration: 


gE 


1. With feelings of indescribable sadness, we pay a tribute to our | 
tormented peoples, to their unconquerable spirit, their courage, and } 
the magnitude of their sacrifices. We proclaim the solidarity of our | 


countries in the common struggle for freedom. 

2. We protest before the civilized world against the innumerable 
and unprecedented atrocities that are being daily committed by the 
invaders and their satellites. For the sole crime of remaining loyal to 
their country, thousands of men, women and children are subjected to 
the tortures of the concentration camps or are executed. The invader 
respects neither the laws of God nor the rights of man. 

We do particularly protest against the barbarous practice of taking 
hostages and executing them. 

We send a fraternal greeting to the oppressed nations of Europe. 


——— 
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14, | We encourage the spirit of resistance of the working masses through 
adopting unity among all the enslaved peoples. We pay tribute to the 

rough | teat and valiant peoples of the British Empire, of the Soviet Union, 

ed by } and to the great American nation. Our most sympathetic thoughts go 
also to the people of China. 


a 3. We solemnly assure our peoples that the struggle for their libera- 
echat tion, carried on jointly with the world’s greatest democracies, shall 
czyk, be continued untiringly until the day of victory. 
State 4. In pursuing this struggle we count on the help and wholehearted 
ideil support of all the free nations, and above all of their organized work- 
ing people. The duration of the war depends very largely on the ex- 
tent to which these nations and especially their workers show the 
. os spirit of sacrifice. 
Il the 5. The countries of Central Europe and the Balkans reaffirm their 
‘great profound devotion to the democratic principle, and express their solidar- 
ought | ity with the great democracies. 
a 6. We express the firm conviction that the peace that will follow 
a | victory will bring to our peoples, as well as to all peoples throughout 
those | the world, enjoyment of the Four Freedoms defined in the Roosevelt- 
itable | © Churchill declaration. 
We hope that the end of this war, which was forced upon us, will {i 
} save a hundred million inhabitants of Central Europe and of the Balkans i 
entral | from their present state of wretchedness by assuring them the possi- i 
oil bility of stable employment, guaranteed by reconstruction and by the f 
nana development of their industries, agriculture, and merchant marine, and j 
that those peoples will be included within the sphere of international ex- i 
changes of goods and services. Special attention goes to the masses of \ 
» the peasant population and to their social and economic standards, be- i 
, and | cause it is on those elements that peace and security in that region i 
f our depend. It is in this spirit that our present joint declaration has been i 
conceived, and it is in this same spirit of frank and friendly collabora- i 
rable tion that we conceive the part to be played by our countries in the re- i 
Ss : construction of a new Europe, enjoying a stable peace with freedom 1 
ed to | and prosperity. 
vader Governinc Bopy ) 
- The Ninetieth Session of the Governing Body of the International 
king , Labour Office was held in connection with the Conference. It met at . 


Columbia University on October 25, 29, and November 5, under the 
rope. 
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chairmanship of Mr. Carter Goodrich. Mr. Joseph Hallsworth of Great 
Britain acted as workers’ vice-chairman and Mr. Raul Lamuraglia of 
Argentina as employers’ vice-chairman. Among other members present | 
were Messrs. van Zeeland, former Prime Minister of Belgium, van den 
Tempel, Netherlands Minister of Social Affairs, Pradenas Muifioz, | th 
Chilean Minister of Labor, Garcia Téllez, Mexican Minister of Labor, | th 
Hindahl, Norwegian Minister of Public Works, Hambro, President of 1 CG 
the Norwegian Storting, in addition to Messrs. Henry I. Harriman and 
Robert J. Watt representing the United States employers and workers 
respectively. | fre 

The Governing Body confirmed the position of Mr. Phelan as Acting | 
Director, “expressing its high appreciation” of his services, and gave | fal 
formal approval to the transfer to Montreal. It adopted a budget for the | _ pal 
year 1942 of 4,224,000 Swiss francs. It appointed an Emergency Com- | _ the 
mittee consisting of six government members, three workers’ members, | _ ev 
and three employers’ members to act for it between regular meetings, 
At its final meeting the Governing Body took the first steps to carry out } Bil 
the responsibilities laid on it by the Conference’s Resolution on Recon-| Ce 
struction. 
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BILL OF RIGHTS OF THE UNITED STATES! 
By Harry W. Baenr, jr. 


One hundred and fifty years ago [December 15, 1791], Virginia ratified 
the first group of amendments to the United States Constitution, and 
the Bill of Rights became officially a part of the law of this land. The 
Constitution in its original form was largely a framework of govern- 
ment, a method whereby the American people might conduct their pub- 
lic affairs. The first ten amendments comprise a statement of individual 
freedoms upon which the government must not infringe. 

The anniversary of the adoption of this charter of personal liberty 
falls fittingly at a time when personal liberty is under attack in many 
parts of the world, and when America is fighting in its defense; when 
the significance of the Bill of Rights is appreciated as never before— 
even by those who would destroy the principles underlying it. 

Under present circumstances, it may be considered strange that the 
Bill of Rights was not incorporated in the Constitution at the outset, 
Certainly the lack of an explicit statement safeguarding freedom of re- 
ligion, speech, press, assembly, and petition was a serious obstacle to a 
ratification of the Constitution by the State conventions; indeed, it was 
only the general understanding that such a statement would form the 
first amendment to the document that permitted ratification at all. 

Some have asserted that the framers of the Constitution were con- 
cerned primarily with property rights, and hence gave little attention to 
the essentially human rights which the ten amendments later set forth. 
Others believe that the practical problems of establishing a workable 
government left the founding fathers little time for elaborating upon those 
truths which the Declaration of Independence held to be self-evident. 
Some charge that representatives of the Southern States objected to a 
Bill of Rights, fearing that it would reflect upon the institution of slavery. 
But it would seem reasonable to assume that the bulk of the men who 
drew up the organic law of the United States believed, as Alexander 
Hamilton put it, that “the Constitution is itself, in every rational sense, 
and to every useful purpose, a Bill of Rights.” 

The background of the American Bill of Rights lies in English history. 
In 1215 a group of barons forced King John to affix his signature to 
Magna Charta. This document restated certain rights of the subjects 


1Reprinted by permission from the New York Herald-Tribune of Decem- 
ber 14, 1941. 
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which had appeared in earlier charters or were fixed by tradition. But the 
method of securing those rights was new. As the historian Green ex- 
presses it, the Great Charter was “‘a treaty between the whole English 
people and its king.’”’ It was, in effect, a contract, and the idea that 
individual rights were to be safeguarded against the encroachment of 
the government by contract was the strongest element in causing the 
American people to formulate their own Bill of Rights. 

The British gradually broadened the base of Magna Charta, notably in 
such documents as the Petition of Right in 1628 and the Bill of Rights 
in 1689. 

When the first State constitutions were drawn up after the American 
Declaration of Independence (that of Virginia preceded the Declaration), 
many of the provisions of these earlier English documents, with numerous 
important additions, were set forth in the form of a Bill of Rights and 
incorporated into the organic laws. No such bill appeared in the Articles 
of Confederation (the government established by the Articles was too 
weak to impair the liberties of anyone) but the Northwest Ordinance, 
setting up the first system of territorial government in the United States, 
contained a notable one. 

When the Constitution, setting up a strong central government, 
emerged from the convention in 1787 without a Bill of Rights, such men 
as Richard Henry Lee inquired: “Where is the contract between the 
nation and the government? The Constitution makes no mention but of 
those who govern, and never speaks of the rights of the people who are 
governed.” 

To arguments of this sort Alexander Hamilton replied in No. LXXXIV 
of the Federalist Papers. He pointed out that many provisions of the 
type that naturally would be included in a Bill of Rights already appeared 
in the Constitution—the guaranty of the right of habeas corpus and of 
jury trial in the State where the crime was committed; the ban on bills 
of attainder, whereby persons may be condemned by mere legislative 
process; on ex-post facto laws, punishing persons for committing inno- 
cent acts; strict definition of treason and restriction of the application of 
penalties for treason. 

But the meat of Hamilton’s argument lay in his assertion that bills of 
rights were restrictions on the power of sovereigns, bargains between 
peoples and their kings. “Here, in strictness,” he wrote, “the people 
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be no contract between the people and the government since the people 
were the government. 

The arguments of Hamilton and those who thought as he did were 
not able to prevent a powerful demand for a Bill of Rights. In fact, the 
Federalist Papers contained a very cogent argument in favor of such a 
statement of individual liberties. In No. LI of the Papers we read: 

It is of great importance in a republic not only ye the society against 
the oppression of its rulers, but to guard one part of the society against the 
injustice of the other part. Different interests necessarily exist in different 
classes of citizens. If a majority be united by a common interest, the rights 
of minority will be insecure. 

The paper goes on to state that the Constitution, by including all 
classes and a broad geographical area, would provide a check against 
any concentration of power. But while this factor doubtless is decisive 
in the long run, those who insisted on a Bill of Rights did so to protect 
the individual against gusts of passion on the part of legislatures or 
officials; to safeguard minorities against some temporary derangement 
of the balance of power. And in the end they had their way. 

Many of the State conventions which were called to ratify the Con- 
stitution appeared anxious to make their acceptance of that document 
conditional upon the introduction of amendments embodying a Bill of 
Rights. This was not done, but it was the general understanding that 
Congress would consider such amendments promptly. Therefore, on May 
4, 1789, four days after the inauguration of George Washington as first 
President of the United States under the Constitution, James Madison, 
of Virginia, announced to the House of Representatives, assembled in 
Federal Hall, New York, that “he intended to bring on the subject of 
Amendments to the Constitution, on the fourth Monday of this month.” 

The question of amending the new Constitution provoked considerable 
discussion in Congress. Even the method of making the amendments was 
in doubt, despite the Constitutional provision which prescribed the proper 
machinery. Some States wanted a new convention to be summoned, 
which was constitutional, but might have brought the whole structure 
of the Constitution into question. Members of Congress asserted that it 
might be well to postpone consideration of the amendments until more 
pressing practical problems were disposed of, while at least one said 
that the introduction of a Bill of Rights would be evidence of the in- 
stability of the new government; that it would be a “third revolution” — 
considering the Revolutionary War and the formation of the Constitution 


as the first two. 
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But on June 8 Madison made a strong speech urging the adoption of 
the Bill of Rights. He asserted that it was no secret that many Americans, 
“respectable for their talents and respectable for the jealousy which they 
have for their liberty,”’ were dissatisfied with the Constitution as it stood 
because it “did not contain effectual provisions against encroachments 
on particular rights, and those safeguards which they have been long 
accustomed to have interposed between them and the magistrate who 
exercises the sovereign power.” 

“We ought not to disregard their inclination,” he urged, “but, on 
principles of amity and moderation, conform to their wishes and ex- 
pressly declare the great rights of mankind secured under this Consti- 
tution. 

The House agreed upon a set of amendments and sent them to the 
Senate on August 24. Discussion of differences between the two Houses 
followed, and on September 25, 1789, the Senate formally concurred “in 
the amendments proposed by the House of Representatives to the amend- 
ments of the Senate.” 

The joint resolution embodying the Bill of Rights bore a preamble 
which stated that it was issued because “the convention of a number of 
States’’ had “at the time of their adopting the Constitution, expressed a 
desire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse of its powers, that 
further declaratory and restrictive clauses should be added,” and because 
“extending the grounds of public confidence in the government will best 
secure the beneficent ends of its institutions.” 

Congress suggested to the States twelve amendments; the first two 
of these were not adopted. They were concerned with details of govern- 
ment rather than basic principles—the first provided a method of re- 
apportioning Congressional representation and the second forbade any 
law varying the compensation of Congress members from taking effect 
until an election had intervened. 

New Jersey was the first State to ratify the Bill of Rights, its Legis- 
lature expressing approval on November 2, 1789, of all the amendments 
submitted by Congress except the second. Maryland followed on Decem- 
ber 19 and North Carolina on December 22. South Carolina, New Hamp- 
shire and Delaware took action on January 19, 25 and 28, 1790, respec- 
tively; Pennsylvania and New York on March 10 and 27 and Rhode 
Island on June 15. Vermont was admitted to the Union on March 4, 
1791, and ratified the Bill of Rights on November 3 of that year. And 
finally, on December 15, 1791, Virginia’s assent made up the requisite 
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number of ratifications. The fundamental liberties of American citizens 
had been written into the fundamental law of the United States. 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


The First Ten Amendments to the Constitution, Proposed to the States 
by Congress on September 25, 1789, and Ratified on December 15, 1791 


ArTICLE I 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the government for a redress of grievances. 


ArTICLE II 


A well-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms shall not be infringed. 


Articte III 


No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house without 
the consent of the owner, nor in time of war but in a manner to be pre- 


scribed by law. 
ArTIcLe IV 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrant shall issue but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except in 
cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger, nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall 
be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself; nor be 
deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor 
shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation. 








ArTIcLE VI 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


ArticLe VII 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact 
tried by a jury shall be otherwise reéxamined in any court of the United 
States than according to the rules of the common law. 


Articte VIII 
Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
ArTICLE IX 
The enumeration in the Constitution of certain rights shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 
ARTICLE X 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, or 
to the people. 
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AFTER THE WAR! 
By James T. SHoTWELL 


The challenge to the United States in the present war is twofold: On the 
one hand it is a challenge to our strength; on the other hand to our way 
of life. The former calls for war; the latter for war and something more. 

It is about this “‘something more’’ that I wish to speak to you tonight. 
To win the war, we must meet it on its own terms and match the forces 
which the enemy brings against us, with our strength, our courage, and 
the resources at our disposal. But that alone will not give us the victory 
which we seek. That alone might leave us, when the war is over, merely 
stronger than our adversaries, a nation victorious in arms, but no more 
secure of the future than before the war began. 

In order wholly to win this war and keep the fruits of victory, we 
must do something more than fight. The final victory will not be won 
until the menace of militarism is overthrown. This and nothing short of 
it is the war aim of the free peoples, for it is the condition of their free- 
dom. It is also the only way that we can preserve the American way of 
life. For however troubled has been its history in the past, it is funda- 
mentally a thing of peace. It can never wholly prosper, never wholly be 
secure so long as it has to face a constant or recurring danger of attack 
by nations that use war as the instrument of their policy. 

In the last war, the vision and purpose of the American people was 
clearly expressed at the beginning but was lost sight of later on. There 
was nothing false in 1917 about the slogan “to make the world safe for 
democracy” or about “a war to end war.” It was only later that the 
luster of those phrases was dimmed and tarnished by our failure to carry 
on after the war was over. The reason that we did not carry on was be- 
cause we had not thought through all that it implied. We had no clear 
sense of our responsibilities as a member of a world community of nations. 
This was but natural in view of our past history which had been concen- 
trated upon two supreme achievements; the conquest of a continent and 
the upbuilding of a system of government which was unique in the world. 
We felt that we had enough to do at home without interfering in the 
world outside. Although we knew that modern science was lessening the 
size of our sheltering oceans by swift ships and swifter airplanes, and 
that it was making nations more and more dependent upon each other 


1Address broadcast from New York, December 13, 1941. 
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for the raw materials of their industries, still we could not see how wars 
in distant lands could threaten our way of life. And yet, within the last 
ten years, one after another, these little wars in far off Manchuria, in 
Ethiopia, in central, southern, and northern Europe, were added to each 
other until they developed into a vast military conspiracy which has at 
last crossed both the Atlantic and the Pacific in the greatest challenge to 
American institutions throughout their history. Now it is clear that the 
fundamental purposes for which we are fighting are substantially those 
for which we took up the gage of battle in 1917—for the defense of the 
American way of life. 

But we must not repeat the experience of the first World War and we 
must plan now that when the soldiers stop fighting and the diplomats 
begin their work, there shall be no betrayal of the high purpose which 


animates the American people at the present time. The peace settlement | 


must not be a mere armistice between wars but one that will endure, 
Therefore it is a part of the war effort itself for us to plan not only the 
temporary but the permanent defeat of all that Hitler, Mussolini, and the 
Japanese Government stand for at the present time. 


people of the United States have given much thought to the problem 
which was so new to them in 1917. There is no need now to explain the 
President’s war message as there was in Wilson’s day. Weekly, through- 
out the past ten years millions have listened to discussions on the radio, 
and there is hardly a city of any size that has not some institute for the 
discussion of these problems. And yet, as this last year has clearly shown, 
there has been much confusion and disagreement even on the fundamentals 
of our foreign policy. For the more we study the problems of peace, the 
more we realize how far-reaching and how difficult they are. We have 
gone a long way from the easy optimism with which the country wel- 
comed the Pact of Paris. We know now only too well that disarmament 
is not a matter of arithmetic but of accepting substitutes for war, so that 
arms will not be needed. 

Now it is just this awareness of the difficulties which lie before us 
which offers the best guarantee of our success. Wishful thinking is being 
discarded, and the plans of the future are based more and more on the } 
realism of the present. It is realized that even among wartime organiza- 
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tions there are some which can be planned to deal with postwar conditions | 


as well; and it is with these that we have first to deal. 
I have time only for one or two examples of the way in which this 
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strategy of peace is taking shape. First of all, there is the fight against 
disease and famine. The march of epidemics is not limited to the track 
of devastating armies, and the Red Cross cannot combat it effectively 
unless it has civilian organizations to fall back upon. During and after 
this war there will be great movements of people—many of them destitute 
and with disorganized local governments; and water supplies, sewage 
systems, health organizations and the like will have to be recreated. No 
international organization could begin to replace these local agencies, but 
all of them will need support from an authority of international competence 
in the form of political order, financial aid, medical and other supplies. 
Fortunately, the health service of the League of Nations which fought the 
plague in Asia and Eastern Europe, offers a nucleus of experience such as 
we did not have in the first World War. 

Famine is already taking its toll of millions. It will not be enough for 
individual nations to reserve their stocks of appropriated foods for ship- 
ment to the starving, nor will it be enough for private enterprise to sell 
its goods to those who have neither food nor money. International food 
control should be established long before the armistice comes, and the 
efforts of at least twenty-three nations to furnish the supplies should be 
coordinated. Each of the areas should know in advance what foods it 
should produce and priorities should be established, arrangements for 
payment and the resumption of agricultural effort in devastated areas 
should be stimulated. An international bank may be needed to pool supplies 
and shipping. The nations of Europe will not be able to reopen their in- 
dustries, restore their finances and reemploy their labor, or establish social 
service without a system. Their gold reserves will have been exhausted 
or stolen, their factories destroyed or converted into munition plants. 

I ath quoting here from the forthcoming report of that body of experts 
known as the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace. Some of 
you may recall its earlier work from the series of broadcasts which I 
conducted over the Columbia and associated systems each Saturday night 
from January to May 1940. The Commission has been at work ever since, 
studying how the rebuilding of our civilization can be planned more in 
harmony with the American way of life. But there are other bodies now 
at work, not merely those sponsored by the government or continuing the 


economic work of the League of Nations and the International Labour . 


Organisation, but in clubs, study groups, and business organizations 
throughout the land. There is, however, one that calls for special mention. 
It is the world-wide effort of business itself sponsored by the International 
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Chamber of Commerce. On more than one occasion since the last war 
this body has shown statesmanship in business. Just before the present 
war developed, it created a Committee on Economic Reconstruction under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Thomas J. Watson and set about the study in 
different countries of these questions so vital for the restoration of pros- 
perity and the establishment of economic justice throughout the world. 

But alongside the restoration of economic prosperity there is another 
task, perhaps more pressing and more difficult:\the restoration of freedom 
not only to those who have been conquered but to those who have sur- 
rendered their liberty to tyrants at home. The rebuilding of the interna- 
tional order calls for the reéducation of those who have been misled in 
youth and the reéstablishment of the standards of human dignity, equality, 
and tolerance throughout the world. Our Bill of Rights should be made 
the basis of an International Bill of Rights safeguarding not only personal 
liberty but freedom of thought, of religion, and of expression. Nowhere 
in the world should there be left a Gestapo, that symbol of arbitrary im- 
prisonment and torture. But the reéstablishment of the realm of law within 
the moral order has to take into account the way in which nations have 
been governed in the past. No uniform system of rights can be imposed 
equally upon nations with long experience in self-government and those 
who have never had it. Here then is one of our chief war aims which must 
be clarified by the work of jurists and historians, so that in the peace 
settlement it will not prove a source of disillusionment. Fortunately, the 
specialists are already at work, and a good beginning has been made. 

But now we come to the final question: How is all this to be done? 
Clearly, it cannot be carried through by any one nation, nor can it be 
done all at once. The postwar world will not be ready for anything so 
splendid as the immediate establishment of a stronger and more universal 
League of Nations. The United States and Great Britain, after they have 
won the war, will have the chief responsibility for the shaping of the 
terms of peace, out of which a renewed and stronger League of Nations 
can emerge. 

No thoughtful person is any longer in doubt as to the need of such an 
over-all organization, coordinating the various activities to which we have 
referred, and speaking with the authority of Peace itself. 

The exercise of power by an Anglo-American directorate will be at- 
tended by many difficulties. They must, on the one hand, use their military 
and economic power to restore and maintain order in the world; they 
must, on the other hand, make it clear beyond doubt that in so doing they 
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seek for themselves no special material or political advantage. Other 
nations who have joined in and made sacrifices for the cause of freedom 
cannot be ignored. Latin-American nations must not be excluded. Harder 
still, the fundamental interests of Germany, Italy, and Japan have also to 
be kept in mind. There must be no imperialism under the Anglo-Saxon 
system any more than under the German. These pitfalls, however, are 
more theoretic than real. No one wants to repeat the situation which after 
1919 led the European nations into such desperate nationalistic competi- 
tion. Permanent peace lies in following the methods of democracy which 
are those of cooperation and understanding, and of equal justice to all. 





